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Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

Father  and.  Son,  1929 


The  works  in  this  exhibition  chronicle  the  evolution  of 
New  York  nightlife  as  a  symbol  of  America's  transi- 
tion from  the  Victorian  era  to  the  modern  age.  Night- 
life in  the  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century  was 
marked  by  a  new  social  informality  that  defined  the 
setting  and  structure  of  clubs,  theaters,  dance  halls, 
and  eating  houses.  New  amusements,  in  turn,  intro- 
duced new  styles  of  behavior  and  consumption.  By  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  men  and  women  were  partici- 
pating in  entertainments  that  had  been  considered 
disreputable  a  generation  earlier.  New  York  was  the 
leader  in  establishing  these  new  trends.  Moreover, 
though  many  forms  of  entertainment  originated  else- 
where, they  only  achieved  national  popularity  after 
passing  through  New  York. 

New  York  social  life  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was 
marked  by  a  shift  away  from  private  and  formal 
entertainments  to  the  informal,  public  institutions  of 
popular  culture  that  would  characterize  the  twentieth 
century.  As  the  financial  and  social  capital  of  the 
United  States,  New  York  attracted  moneyed  peoples 
from  all  regions.  Wealth,  and  its  display,  were  some- 
times the  only  criteria  necessary  to  establish  oneself  in 
New  York  society.  Guy  Pene  du  Bois'  Mother  and 
Daughter  (1928)  and  Father  and  Son  (1929)  pair 
members  of  the  sophisticated  wealthy  class,  though 
not  without  a  satirical  edge.  The  fashionably  bobbed 
mother  has  draped  her  opera  pearls  above  a  low- 
necked  dress  and  rouged  her  face.  Head  held  high,  she 
is    making   some    pronouncement   to   the   younger 


woman,  perhaps  offering  instruction  in  proper 
behavior,  for  in  elite  New  York  women  dominated 
social  life.  Pene  du  Bois  does  not  completely  finish  the 
daughter's  face,  detailing  only  her  makeup  and 
feather  boa.  Her  visually  unformed  character  and 
downy  head  suggest  the  student  learning  the  ways  of 
elegant  society. 

The  companion  piece  presents  father  and  son  in 
tuxedos.  The  shrewd  cast  in  the  face  of  the  father  is 
nearly  hidden  by  the  sense  of  complacent  self- 
importance  that  dominates  his  jowly  features.  The 
son,  elegant  and  suave,  echoes  this  smugness  with  a 
satisfied  smile.  He  seems  confident  of  his  ability  to 
maintain  and  promote  the  social  values  of  the  mon- 
eyed class  that  his  father's  wealth,  perhaps  newly 
gained,  has  won  for  him. 

The  moneyed  elite  had  both  the  time  and  the 
means  to  experiment  with  new  social  forms.  A  popular 
site  for  the  sophisticated  as  early  as  the  1880s  was  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  then  on  39th  Street.  With 
its  crystal  chandeliers  and  velvet  drapery,  it  was  a 
grand  setting  for  white-tie  evening  clothes  and  satins 
and  laces.  The  audience  included  the  rich  and  fash- 
ionable, for  the  opera  and  the  symphony  were  per- 
formances less  to  be  heard  than  to  be  seen  at.  The 
social  pretensions  of  the  rich  who  gave  lavishly  to 
build  the  house  are  captured  by  Reginald  Marsh  in 
Box  at  the  Metropolitan  (1934).  Three  men  stand 
behind  the  box  seats  as  if  displaying  their  elegantly 
dressed  and  coiffured  wives,  who  are  busily  scrutiniz- 
ing the  other  members  of  the  audience. 


Edward  Hopper 

Ibsen:  At  the  Theater,  c.  1900—06 


Like  the  opera,  legitimate  theater  was  regarded  as 
socially  acceptable  by  genteel  society.  New  York 
theater  at  the  turn  of  the  century  often  featured 
European  actors  and  playwrights,  such  as  George 
Bernard  Shaw  and  Henrik  Ibsen.  Edward  Hopper 
records  one  of  the  theater's  controversial  presentations 
in  Ibsen:  At  the  Theater  (c.  1900-06).  There  was  a 
flurry  of  public  dispute  when  Ibsen's  plays  were 
produced  in  New  York;  A  Doll's  House,  with  its 
theme  of  women's  liberation  from  domestic  con- 
straints, roused  a  storm.  Hopper  isolates  a  small  part 
of  the  audience  in  this  image  to  suggest  the  variety  of 
responses  to  the  performance.  The  woman  is  alertly 
involved  with  the  action  on  the  stage,  while  her 
husband's  downturned  mouth  implies  some  disap- 
proval or  emotional  discomfort.  The  male  onlooker 
seems  both  surprised  and  awed  by  the  contents  of  the 
play.  Ibsen's  dramas  challenged  the  conventional 
notions  of  respectability  that  bound  New  York  society. 

New  York  highlife  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  also  centered  on  new,  lavish 
restaurants,  the  first  and  greatest  being  Delmonico's. 
Patrons  at  first  were  predominantly  aristocratic,  but  as 
restaurant  dining  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  inde- 
pendent form  of  entertainment,  a  larger,  less  elite 
group  was  soon  enjoying  the  elegant  surroundings  and 
sophisticated  cuisine.  The  democratizing  tendency  in 
dining  increased  from  the  1890s  to  1910,  when  a 
number  of  new  and  spectacularly  designed  restau- 
rants opened  around  the  vicinity  of  Times  Square  to 
cater  to  the  theater  crowd.  Bustanoby's,  Churchill's, 
Maxim's,  Murray's  Roman  Gardens,  and  Rector's 
had  a  showy  style.  Their  gilded  interiors  and  late- 
night  lobster  dinners  earned  them  the  epithet  "lob- 
ster palaces."  Advertised  as  the  proper  place  for  the 
successful  man  to  dine,  they  offered  a  visual  fantasy  of 
crystal  chandeliers,  opulent  carvings,  tropical  plants, 
and  mirrored  walls.  As  George  Luks'  The  Cafe 
Francis  (c.  1906)  reveals,  such  restaurants  often 
hosted  older  men  who  entertained  usually  younger 
chorus  girls  from  the  theater.  In  Luks'  canvas,  as  no 
doubt  in  reality,  the  man  enjoys  publicly  exhibiting 
the  signs  of  his  wealth — the  money  he  has  spent  on  his 
companion's  clothes  and  extravagant  entertainment 
— while  implicitly  demonstrating  his  sexual  prowess. 
The  chorus  girl  may  have  been  thrilled  to  partner  the 
gentleman,  for  it  enabled  her  to  move  from  the  fan- 
tasy of  the  stage  to  a  fantastic  world  of  real  elegance. 


Adolf  Dehn 


Jimmy  Savo  and  Rope,  1944 


John  Sloan 


Bandits  Cave,  1 920 


The  modern  cabaret  or  nightclub  appeared  on  the 
New  York  scene  after  1910.  Hotels,  taking  their  cue 
from  the  lobster  palaces  around  Broadway,  opened 
roof  gardens  where  customers  could  have  a  drink,  sit- 
ting outside  or  under  a  roof  in  top-floor  rooms.  Reisen- 
weber's,  a  former  lobster  palace,  turned  cabaret 
around  1910.  When  a  curfew  law  that  closed  public 
restaurants  at  2:00  a.m.  went  into  effect  in  1914, 
Reisenweber's  opened  a  private  club  in  its  upstairs 
room  and  became  one  of  the  early  "after-hours  clubs." 
The  cabaret  was  a  new  forum  for  public  gathering, 
for  it  offered  entertainment  along  with  food  and 
drink.  Soon  cabarets  replaced  restaurants  as  the  focal 
points  of  nightlife,  and  their  clientele  represented  a 
curious  mix  of  society  and  ordinary  citizens. 

Entertainments  at  the  cabaret  included  dance, 
music,  and  comic  acts.  Jimmy  Savo  and  Rope  (1944) 
by  Adolf  Dehn  depicts  the  comic  doing  his  routine.  A 
very  short  man  with  dark  hair  and  huge  black  eyes, 
Savo  started  as  a  miniature  strongman  and  juggler  in 
vaudeville.  While  performing,  he  wore  an  overlarge 
derby  with  baggy  pants  and  a  coat  so  long  that  it 
reached  almost  to  the  floor.  As  Dehn  shows,  the 
performer  shared  the  same  floor  as  the  audience. 
Transferring  the  performance  from  the  stage  to  the 
floor— a  feature  of  cabarets  from  their  inception — 
broke  down  formal  barriers  between  entertainer  and 
audience.  The  proximity  of  the  tables  also  encouraged 
a  casual  intimacy  among  members  of  the  audience. 

Prohibition,  made  final  at  midnight  on  January  16, 
1920,  ended  the  cabaret  phase  of  New  York's  night- 
life. Harassed  by  federal  agents  and  unable  to  operate 
profitably,  the  most  noted  and  luxurious  cabarets 
closed.  The  consequent  growth  of  the  speakeasy 
shifted  the  setting  of  nightlife  into  innocent-looking 
brownstones  on  dark,  quiet  streets.  Bandits  Cave 
(1920)  by  John  Sloan  advertises  "tea"  and  "dance," 
but  its  clients  were  in  pursuit  of  bootleg  liquor.  To  get 
into  speaks  one  had  to  be  known  to  the  management 
or  present  a  card  obtained  from  the  doorman,  who  was 
on  the  watch  for  federal  agents  intent  on  raiding 
the  premises. 

Speakeasies  were  instrumental  in  transforming 
Harlem  into  a  favorite  after-hours  playground.  The 
speaks  there  not  only  provided  drinks,  but  offered  a 
type  of  entertainment  not  found  in  the  downtown 
clubs.  Cosmopolitan  whites  streamed  uptown  to 
nightclubs  such  as  Small's  Paradise,  where  waiters 


Adolf  Dehn 


Gladys  at  the  Clam  House,  1931 


danced  the  Charleston  while  serving  dinner,  and 
Connie's  Inn,  where  revues  written  by  Fats  Waller 
and  Andy  Razaf  showcased  " Ain't  Misbehavin'"  and 
"What  Did  I  Do  to  Be  So  Black  and  Blue?,"  two  of 
the  finest  songs  of  the  jazz  age.  Adolf  Dehn's  Gladys 
at  the  Clam  House  (1931)  celebrates  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Harlem  clubs.  At  the  Clam  House,  a 
long,  narrow  room,  often  crowded  with  a  white 
clientele,  you  listened  to  Gladys  Bentley,  a  fat,  jovial 
singer  whose  torrid  songs  made  her  a  favorite  with 
the  audience. 

By  making  alcohol  an  illicit  substance,  Prohibition 
helped  break  down  class  barriers  more  rapidly  than 
anything  before  it.  At  speaks,  all  social  boundaries 
were  dropped  so  that  patrons  could  drink  and  party  in 
a  shared  rebellion  against  the  government's  sanctions. 

During  the  same  decade  in  which  Prohibition 
was  glamorizing  speakeasies,  attendance  at  boxing 
matches  continued  to  be  popular.  New  Yorkers  had 
paid  little  attention  to  boxing  until  John  L.  Sullivan 
made  his  debut  at  Harry  Hill's  saloon,  an  infamous 
dance  hall  and  boxing  emporium.  Sullivan's  prize- 
winning  bouts,  especially  his  championship  fight  in 
1882  at  Madison  Square  Garden  against  the  British 
fighter  Tug  Wilson,  took  boxing  out  of  the  back 


rooms  of  saloons  and  made  it  an  acceptable  sport  for 
mixed  audiences.  The  appearance  of  a  former  title- 
holder  before  important  fights  became  a  popular 
convention,  and  in  George  Bellows'  Introducing 
John  L.  Sullivan  (1923),  we  see  Sullivan,  who  had 
died  in  1918,  presented  by  the  announcer  while  the 
ringmaster,  dressed  in  tails,  chats  at  left  with  other 
officials. 

As  vigorous,  sometimes  violent  sports  such  as 
prizefighting  gained  acceptance,  so  too  did  equally  less 
elitist,  populist  amusements.  More  than  any  other 
activity  available  to  the  public  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Coney  Island  offered  its  visitors  a  respite 
from  the  rules  and  restraints  of  conventional  society. 
The  amusement  parks  gathered  together  in  one  place 
many  of  the  newly  popular  pastimes  of  the  period  and 
included  swimming  facilities,  band  pavilions,  vaude- 
ville theaters,  and  circus  attractions.  But  most  impor- 
tant, as  Louis  Lozowick's  1929  lithograph  Coney 
Island  {Luna  Park)  makes  clear,  were  the  new 
mechanical  amusements — the  rides.  For  the  first 
time,  members  of  the  audience  left  their  seats  and 
became  active  participants.  Moreover,  the  holiday 
atmosphere  of  the  park  encouraged  an  easing  of  inhi- 
bitions and  a  relaxation  of  conventional  proprieties. 


Reginald  Marsh 

Human  Pool  Tables,  1938 


American  realist  painters  looked  to  Coney  Island,  to 
the  vitality  of  its  crowds  and  its  diversity  of  class,  for 
new  subject  matter.  Reginald  Marsh  visited  Coney 
Island,  sometimes  three  or  four  times  a  week,  every 
summer  beginning  in  1920.  The  ride  he  depicts  in 
Human  Pool  Tables  (1938)  had  its  participants 
spinning,  sliding,  tossing,  and  turning.  The  young, 
curvaceous  females  in  Marsh's  image  have  left  behind 
concerns  of  decorum  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
delights  of  the  moment.  Coney  Island  let  loose  an 
audience  eager  to  amuse  itself  in  a  freer,  less  tradi- 
tional way.  And  it  was  an  audience  drawn  from  all 
social  classes,  but  especially  the  middle  class  and  the 
more  prosperous  among  the  working  class.  Although 
Coney  Island  served  as  a  family  amusement  center,  it 
also  offered  opportunities  for  meeting  the  opposite  sex 
and  permitted  couples  to  display  affection.  In  this 
sense,  Coney  Island  was  a  visible  expression  of  the 
major  shift  in  sexual  mores  that  had  begun  early  in 
the  century  with  the  informal  social  mixing  between 
the  sexes  at  cabarets  and  nightclubs. 

Burlesque  shows  with  chorus  girls  were  also  part  of 
Coney  Island  fare,  but  they  had  made  their  appear- 
ance in  New  York  much  earlier.  The  development  of 
burlesque,  moreover,  mirrors  a  changing  pattern 
of  social   and   sexual  behavior.  The   forerunner   of 


modern  burlesque  was  a  mid-nineteenth-century 
minstrel  show  entitled  "The  Black  Crook."  Here,  for 
the  first  time  on  American  stage,  female  nudity — one 
hundred  women  diaphanously  draped  in  close-fitting, 
flesh-colored  tights — was  exhibited  not  as  part  of  any 
plot  but  for  its  own  appeal.  In  the  next  generation, 
Lydia  Thompson  and  Her  Blondes  added  ruffled 
drawers  that  were  displayed  during  the  dance.  Soon 
drapery  was  left  behind  in  favor  of  flesh-colored  union 
suits.  The  chorus  girls  and  the  girlie  revue  became 
important  staples  of  nightclubs.  The  more  conserva- 
tive revues  presented  scantly  clad  young  women  who 
stepped  out  of  the  chorus  line  to  perform  in  front  of 
the  audience. 

Bevues  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  still 
reflected  the  Victorian  sensibility  and  thus  were 
relatively  modest.  Everett  Shinn's  Revue  (1908)  and 
Bal  Tabarin  (1902)  depict  the  two  main  moments  of 
the  act.  In  the  first  painting,  the  chorus  girl  appears 
before  the  audience  in  the  elegant  dress  of  a  lady  of 
fashion.  She  then  proceeded  to  remove  the  dress,  and 
we  see  her  in  Bal  Tabarin  taking  a  bow  in  a  tight- 
fitting  undergarment.  It  is  as  if  the  fashionably  clad 
woman  who  opened  the  act  were  revealing  another 
side  of  her  persona  in  the  image  of  the  naughty 
chorus  girl. 


Such  burlesque  presentations,  though  daring  in 
their  day,  were  still  a  far  cry  from  the  frank  fare  of 
193°-  "With  headliners  like  Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  bur- 
lesque quickly  became  one  of  the  most  popular  enter- 
tainments for  working-class  men.  Reginald  Marsh 
records  the  more  candid  displays  available  in  Irving 
Place  Burlesk  (1930)  and  Gaiety  Burlesk  (1930), 
while  his  chorus  line  in  Minsky's  Chorus  (1935)  is  a 
colorful  spectacle,  both  glamorous  and  gaudy. 

Marsh's  Ten  Cents  a  Dance  (1933)  captures  a 
similarly  tawdry  scene,  but  here  the  location  is  a  dance 
hall,  another  entertainment  form  geared  to  male 
audiences.  At  the  dance  hall,  men  purchased  tickets 
that  allowed  them  to  dance  with  any  of  the  hostesses 
for  the  price  of  ten  cents  a  dance.  These  places  were 
aptly  named  taxi-dance  halls  because  the  girls  were 
available  for  hire  and  spent  the  evening  moving  about 
on  the  dance  floor.  The  voluptuous  blond  hostess  in 
Marsh's  painting  entices  the  men  on  our  side  of  the 
image,  while  her  heavily  made-up  companions  await 
the  next  paying  customer  with  attitudes  of  boredom 
or  fatigue.  The  public  dance  halls  and  saloons  were 
centered  in  New  York's  Bowery  and  in  the  Tender- 
loin district — from  Fifth  to  Seventh  Avenues  between 
24th  and  42nd  Streets — an  area  known  as  Satan's 
Playground,  with  saloons  on  every  corner  and  pros- 
titutes on  every  street.  It  was  in  effect  a  district  seg- 
regated from  the  rest  of  Manhattan,  so  as  to  protect 
the  respectable  woman  and  the  respectable  home 
from  vice. 

As  the  restraints  surrounding  the  pursuit  of  plea- 
sure loosened,  many  feared  that  the  new  amusements 
would  send  women  down  the  path  of  destruction  and 
lead  men  away  from  the  path  of  morality.  Nowhere 
was  this  fear  more  focused  than  on  the  dance  craze 
that  began  in  cafes  and  cabarets  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century.  As  it  swept  the  nation,  all  classes  of 
people  flocked  to  dance  halls,  hotel  ballrooms,  and 
cabarets.  Moreover,  social  dancing  changed  dramat- 
ically from  the  Victorian  era,  when  dances  exhibited 
control,  regularity,  and  patterned  movements.  Adolf 
Dehn's  dancing  couples  in  Up  in  Harlem  (1932) 
throw  their  hips  sideways,  swing  their  shoulders,  and 
draw  close  in  what  looks  like  the  turkey  trot.  Many  of 
these  dances — the  turkey  trot,  bunny  hug,  monkey 
hug,  lame  duck,  and  fox-trot — had  first  been  per- 
formed on  the  vaudeville  stage  and  were  then  taken 
up  by  professional  dancers  for  use  in  the  cabarets.  The 
new  dances  emphasized  the  couple  over  the  group, 


Allen  Tucker 

The  Orange  Dress,  1929 


Reginald  Marsh 

Ten  Cents  a  Dance,  1933 


casualness  between  partners,  and  permitted  greater 
options  in  holds  and  distances,  as  seen  in  Dehn's 
Tango  at  Zellis  (1928).  The  tango  was  particularly 
denounced  as  a  dance  of  the  shameless  savage. 

It  was  Irene  and  Vernon  Castle  who  made  these 
dances  acceptable.  The  Castles  were  professional 
dancers  who,  in  addition  to  performing  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage,  gave  private  lessons  to  the  wealthy  and 
were  accepted  in  New  York  society.  Through  them, 
modern  dances  came  to  be  perceived  as  graceful, 
artistic,  and  refined.  Vernon  Castle  was  killed  in  an 
air  crash  early  in  World  War  I,  but  Irene's  elegance 
and  aura  had  already  made  permanent  changes  in  the 
shape,  looks,  and  grooming  of  American  women.  Her 
slim  figure  became  the  fashionable  ideal,  and  when 
she  bobbed  her  hair,  millions  of  women  followed. 
Allen  Tucker's  painting  The  Orange  Dress  (1929) 
depicts  the  new  modern  woman:  uncorseted,  hair 
unbound,  she  rejects  Victorian  constraints.  Tucker's 
woman  wears  neither  makeup  nor  jewelry,  and  her 
simple  wristwatch  and  candid  look  demonstrate  a 
sense  of  independence  and  self-reliance. 

This  liberated  appearance  and  the  new  dances 
were  part  of  a  major  sociological  shift  during  the 
1920s,  when  women  began  to  find  a  role  outside  the 
home,  to  participate  more  fully  in  the  public  sphere. 
In  the  entertainment  world,  once  all-male  preserves 
were  gradually  opened  to  women.  Vaudeville,  a  dis- 
tinctly American  form  of  entertainment,  had  been 
born  in  the  saloons  and  variety  halls  of  the  Bowery. 
But  by  the  1920s,  they  were  transformed  into  family 
places  where  smoking,  drinking,  gambling,  and  curs- 
ing were  prohibited.  Fashioned  from  circus  acts, 
minstrel  performances,  and  the  star  system  of  the 
theater,  vaudeville  drew  both  working-  and  middle- 
class  audiences.  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi's  The  Acrobat 
(1928)  and  Circus  Performer  Balanced  on  a  Ball 
(1930)  illustrate  the  typical  circus  acts  on  the  vaude- 
ville bill,  which  also  featured  a  headliner  like  Sophie 
Tucker  or  Irene  Franklin  along  with  a  half  dozen 
unrelated  acts.  Performances  were  given  twice  a  day 
and  admission  was  twenty-five  cents.  The  Ziegfeld 
Follies  debuted  in  1907  at  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theater,  featuring  skits,  dances,  and  songs,  all  in 
quick  succession  with  many  changes  of  scene  and 
costume.  Milton  Avery,  whose  wife  recalled  their 
attendance  at  the  Follies,  painted  Moth  Dancers 
around    1936.    Elaborately    costumed    and    choreo- 


graphed to  flit  from  place  to  place,  the  dancers  consti- 
tuted just  one  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment. 
Avery's  image  is  both  retrospective  and  nostalgic,  for 
by  1936  vaudeville  had  disappeared  from  the  New 
York  scene,  its  audience  lost  to  the  movies  and  the 
theater,  which  were  offering  a  new  kind  of  fare. 

Dozens  of  theaters  opened  in  the  years  between 
1900  and  1920  along  Broadway  and  on  42nd  Street. 
From  the  end  of  the  World  War  I  until  the  Depres- 
sion, audiences  flocked  to  Tin  Pan  Alley,  a  mythical 
Broadway  street  (actually  the  portion  of  28th  Street 
around  Broadway)  where  the  major  songwriters  and 
sheet  music  publishers  produced  tunes  and  lyrics  for 
musicals  and  for  dance  bands.  The  musical  comedies 
they  offered — extended  narratives  produced  with 
song  and  dance — reflected  the  frivolity  of  the  1920s, 
the  decade  in  which  Bichard  Bodgers  and  Lorenz 
Hart  joined  forces  to  produce  six  musical  scores,  and 
George  and  Ira  Gershwin  turned  out  show  after  show, 
each  one  a  hit.  In  1 924,  the  Gershwins  wrote  Lady  Be 
Good,  starring  Adele  and  Fred  Astaire.  The  sister  and 
brother  dance  team  had  begun  on  the  vaudeville 
stage,  which  is  where  Milton  Avery  places  them  in 
his  retrospective  painting  Fred  and  Adele  Astaire 
(c.  1956).  Their  song-and-dance  routine  was  both 
energetic  and  elegant — Avery  presents  the  young 
dancers  in  their  evening  clothes  doing  high  kicks  and 
turns.  The  Astaires  personified  the  joy  of  stepping  out 
in  a  top  hat  and  tails  in  the  Boaring  Twenties. 

All  the  fun  and  frivolity  came  to  an  abrupt  halt 
with  the  stockmarket  crash  in  October  1929.  Many  of 
the  landmark  theaters  closed  as  the  Great  Depression 
took  its  toll  on  New  York's  glorious  nightlife.  The 
final  blow  to  vaudeville  came  in  1 930  with  the  closing 
of  the  largest  vaudeville  theater,  the  Palace.  The 
legitimate  theaters  also  suffered,  for  middle-class 
patrons  could  no  longer  afford  tickets.  For  a  brief 
period,  the  glamour  and  sparkle  of  nightlife  dimmed. 
Only  movies  continued  to  be  popular  during  the 
Depression  years,  for  at  one-quarter  of  the  theater 
ticket  price,  they  provided  a  much  needed  escape. 

Movies,  at  first  a  largely  working-class  amusement, 
attracted  family  groups  in  the  nickelodeon  houses  as 
early  as  1899.  By  the  1920s,  nickelodeons  had  been 
replaced  by  grand  movie  houses ;  the  Bivoli  went  up  in 
1917,  the  Capitol  in  1919,  and  the  great  Paramount 
Theatre  at  Broadway  and  43rd  Street  in  1926. 
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Mabel  Dwight 

The  Clinch,  Movie  Theatre,  1928 


Most  of  the  movies  of  the  1920s  were  romances  and 
melodramas  that  had  some  erotic  license  until  the 
Production  Code  went  into  effect  in  1 930.  The  Clinch, 
Movie  Theatre  (1928)  by  Mabel  Dwight  indicates  the 
variety  of  reaction  experienced  by  the  movie  audience 
of  the  1920s  when  presented  with  a  larger-than-life 
embrace.  Although  an  indignant  man  leaves  the 
theater  and  another  in  front  jeers  with  thumb  down, 
most  of  the  audience  is  enthralled.  Men  smile,  and 
the  women  seem  to  be  romantically  involved  with  the 
visual  experience,  their  facial  expressions  ranging 
from  watchful  curiosity  to  wishfulness.  Dwight's 
work  suggests  another  reason  the  movies  became  a 
popular  entertainment.  The  couple  in  the  right  fore- 
ground are  bent  close  to  each  other,  resting  heads  on 
shoulders.  Young  couples  enjoyed  going  to  the  movies 
because  the  darkened  room  offered  a  kind  of  privacy 
and  a  romantic  setting  for  hand-holding  and  dreamy 
experiences. 

As  the  1930s  progressed,  the  country's  economic 
situation  gradually  improved,  and  by  the  end  of  the 


decade  preparations  for  war  brought  the  Depression 
era  to  an  end.  During  World  War  II,  movie  audiences 
increased  even  though  wartime  priorities  led  to  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  movies  actually  produced. 
Between  1936  and  1949,  the  average  weekly  atten- 
dance at  movie  theaters  never  dropped  below  eighty 
million.  The  movie  industry  might  have  continued  its 
dominance  of  popular  entertainment  but  for  the 
introduction  of  television.  In  1938  there  were  twenty 
thousand  TV  sets  in  service  in  New  York  City;  by 
1951  there  were  fifteen  million  nationwide.  Televi- 
sion challenged  the  success  of  the  theater  and  the 
movies  by  making  quality  entertainment  available  in 
the  comfort  of  the  home.  The  parents  of  the  postwar 
baby  boomers  were  likely  to  settle  in  with  their  brood 
and  welcome  the  world  of  vaudeville  through  Ed 
Sullivan.  Thus  by  mid-century,  the  novel  form  of 
entertainment  instituted  by  television  opened  a  new 
era — and  closed  an  old  one. 

CYNTHIA  ROZNOY 


Works  in  the  Exhibition 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  works 
are  from  the  Permanent  Collection  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 
Dimensions  are  in  inches;  height  precedes 
width.  Sight  refers  to  measurements 
taken  within  the  frame  or  mat  opening. 

Milton  Avery  (1885-1965) 

Fred  and  Adele  Astaire,  c.  1936 
Watercolor  on  construction  paper, 
12  x  18 
Collection  of  Sally  M.  Avery 

Moth  Dancers,  c.  1956 
Watercolor  on  construction  paper, 
18  x  12 
Collection  of  Sally  M.  Avery 

Peggy  Bacon  (1895-1987) 

The  Social  Graces,  1955 
Drypoint:  sheet,  14Y4  x  10; 
plate,  io,5/i6  x  77/i6 
Purchase     36.42 

City  Lights,  1937 

Pastel  on  paper,  25  x  19%  (sight) 

Purchase     38.13 

George  Bellows  (1882-1925) 

Introducing  John  L.  Sullivan,  1923 
Oil  on  paper  mounted  on 
composition  board,  21x21 
Gift  of  the  John  Hay  Whitney 
Estate     83.2.2 

Dempsey  and  Firpo,  1923—24 
Lithograph:  sheet,  21V16  x  25'/8; 
image,  18%  x  22Y16 
Purchase,  in  honor  of  Charles  Simon, 
with  funds  given  by  his  friends  from 
Salomon  Brothers  on  the  occasion 
of  his  75th  birthday     88.16 

Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1889-1975) 

Dancer,  1930 

Pencil  and  crayon  on  paper, 

20x11  V*  (sight) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 

Whitney     31.489 


Glenn  O.  Coleman  (1887-1932) 

The  Bowery,  1928,  from  the  series 
Lithographs  of  New  York 
Lithograph:  sheet,  15V8  x  227/8; 
image,  i23/i6  x  17V4 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force     31 .698.3 

Chinatown,  1928,  from  the  series 
Lithographs  of  New  York 
Lithograph:  sheet,  16  x  22%; 
image,  13%  x  i83/4 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force      31.698.1 

Coney  Island,  1928,  from  the  series 
Lithographs  of  New  York 
Lithograph:  sheet,  i57/8  x  22; 
image,  12%  x  17Y16 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force     31 .698.6 

One  Mile  House,  1928,  from  the 
series  Lithographs  of  New  York 
Lithograph:  sheet,  15%  x  2oy8; 
image,  i33/i6x  i67/8 
Gift  of  Juliana  Force     31 .698.7 

Adolf  Dehn  (1895-1968) 

Beethoven  s  Ninth  Symphony,  1927 
Lithograph:  sheet,  14Y16  x  21 'Vie; 
image,  10%  x  13% 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.709 

Lohengrin,  1928 

Lithograph:  sheet,  14%  x  21 14; 

image,  io3/8  x  15% 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 

Whitney     31.715 

Negro  and  Three  Girls,  1928 
Lithograph:  sheet,  io'VUx  i2"/i6; 
image,  13V2  x  g'Yie 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.716 

Tango  at  ZellVs,  1928,  from  the 
portfolio  Paris  Lithographs 
Lithograph:  sheet,  15  x  22%; 
image,  11  x  14% 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney      31.708.9 

Gladys  at  the  Clam  House,  1931 
Lithograph:  sheet,  12%  x  i83/8; 
image,  10  x  15V16 
Purchase     32.132 


Up  in  Harlem,  1932 
Lithograph:  sheet,  i23/<  x  18; 
image,  83/4  x  i33/4 
Purchase     32.131 

Jimmy  Savo  and  Rope,  1944 
Gouache  on  paper, 
i43/8  x  2i3/8  (sight) 
Purchase     45. 12 

Charles  Demuth  (1883-1935) 

The  Drinkers  {Chez  Ritz),  1915 

Watercolor  on  paper, 

io3/4  x8y,  (sight) 

Columbus  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio; 

Gift  of  Ferdinand  Hovvald 

Negro  Jazz  Band,  1916 
Watercolor  on  paper,  12%  x  7% 
Collection  of  Irwin  Goldstein,  M.D. 
(Fairfield  County  only) 

The  Nut,  Pre-Volstead  Days,  1916 

Watercolor  on  paper, 

io'/,4  x  713/>6  (sight) 

Columbus  Museum  of  Art,  Ohio; 

Gift  of  Ferdinand  Howald 

At  "The  Golden  Swan,"  Sometimes 
Called  "Hell  Hole;'  1919 
Watercolor  and  graphite  on  paper, 
8  x  10-/2 

Collection  of  Irwin  Goldstein,  M.D. 
(Fairfield  County  only) 

Mabel  Dwight  (1876-1955) 

The  Clinch,  Movie  Theatre,  1928 
Lithograph:  sheet,  11V2  x  15%; 
image,  gVs  x  n3/4 
Weyhe  Gallery,  New  York 

Ernest  Fiene  (1894-1965) 

Nocturne,  34th  Street,  1932 
Oil  on  canvas,  26  x  36  V* 
Purchase     33. 12 

Don  Freeman  (1908-1978) 

Shubert  Alley,  1932 
Lithograph:  sheet,  11%  x  17V2; 
image,  g3A  x  i23/4 
Purchase     32.102 
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Guy  Pene  du  Bois 

Mother  and  Daughter,  192^ 


"Three  to  Make  Ready,"  1933 
Lithograph:  sheet.  15V*  x  lg"/^; 
image.  n5/s  x  I313/i6 
Purchase     3392 

On  the  Fly  Rail  (Above  the  Stars), 

1934 

Lithograph:  sheet.  13Y4  x  16; 

image,  g9/i6  x  1 1 7/s 

Gift  of  The  Margo  Feiden  Galleries 

74.100 

William  J.  Glackens  (1870-1938) 

Hammer  stein  s  Roof  Garden, 
c.  1901 

Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 
Purchase      53.46 
(Equitable  only) 

Edward  Hopper  (1882-1967) 

Ibsen:  At  the  Theater,  c.  1  goo— 06 

Graphite  and  wash  on  illustration 

board,  22  x  15 

Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 

701355 

Waiter  and  Diners, 
igo6-o7  or  igog 
Watercolor  and  ink  on 
illustration  board,  14%  x  22 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1443 

A  Theater  Entrance,  c.  igo6— 10 
Ink  and  watercolor  on 
illustration  board,  igI3/i6X  i413/i6 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1378 

Corner  Saloon,  igi3 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  2g 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York;  Abby  Aldrich 
Rockefeller  Fund,  ig4i 

At  the  Theater,  c.  igi6— 22 
Wash  and  ink  on  paper,  18%  x  15 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1440 

The  Balcony,  ig28 
Drypoint:  sheet,  13  x  17; 
image,  77/8  x  g7/8 
Josephine  N.  Hopper  Bequest 
70.1058 


Benjamin  Kopman  (1887— ig65) 

"At  the  Opera,"  ig38. 
from  the  portfolio  Humanity 
Lithograph:  sheet.  17  x  12%; 
image.  123/*  x  g"/i6 
Purchase     39.1.1 

Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  (1 88g-i  g55) 

The  Acrobat,  ig28 
Lithograph  on  chine  applique: 
sheet,  i87/s  x  12%:  image,  12%  x  g 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert 
Bequest     81.43.4 

Circus  Performer  Balanced  on 
a  Ball  (Circus  Ball  Rider),  1950 
Lithograph:  sheet.  i513/i6X  11%; 
image,  14V8  x  ioVi 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert 
Bequest     81.43.16 

Louis  Lozowick  (1 892-1  g73) 

Coney  Island  (Luna  Park),  ig2g 
Lithograph:  sheet.  i57/s  x  nVn; 
image,  i23/*  x  8'/2 
Purchase,  with  funds  from 
Lily  Auchincloss     77.18 

George  Luks  (1867-1953) 

The  Cafe  Francis,  c.  1906 
Oil  on  canvas,  36  x  42 
The  Butler  Institute  of 
American  Art.  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Reginald  Marsh  (i8g8-ig54) 

Theatre  Palais  Royal,  ig28 
Lithograph  with  watercolor  on 
chine  colle:  sheet,  11  x  I413/i6; 
image,  7V2  x  g3/i6 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert 
Purchase  Fund     90.46 

Crowd  on  a  Street  at  Coney  Island, 

c.  1928 

Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  36 

Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 

80.31.5 


Gaiety  Burlesk,  ig30,  from  the 
portfolio  )o  Etchings  and 
Engravings  (restruck  in  ig6g) 
Etching:  sheet,  15V2  x  13%; 
plate,  ii7/s  x  g% 
Original  plate  donated  bv 
William  Benton     6g.g7-5 

Irving  Place  Burlesk.  1930,  from 
the  portfolio  }o  Etchings  and 
Engravings  (restruck  in  ig6g) 
Etching:  sheet.  13  x  15V2; 
plate,  g3/*  x  i213/i6 
Original  plate  donated  by 
William  Benton      6g.g7.4 

The  Barker.  1931.  from  the 
portfolio  30  Etchings  and 
Engravings  (restruck  in  ig6g) 
Etching:  sheet,  15V2  x  13; 
plate.  g7/8  x  73/+ 
Original  plate  donated  bv 
William  Benton     6g.g7.6 

Ten  Cents  a  Dance.  1933 
Egg  tempera  on  panel,  36  x  48 
Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  Bequest 
80.31.10 

Box  at  the  Metropolitan,  1934. 
from  the  portfolio  )0  Etchings  ana 
Engravings  (restruck  in  ig6g) 
Etching  and  engraving:  sheet. 
15V2  x  13;  plate,  g'Vie  x  73/4 
Original  plate  donated  by 
William  Benton     6g.g7.13 

Minsky^s  Chorus,  ig55 

Tempera  on  composition  board, 

38  x  44  (framed) 

Partial  and  promised  gift  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hackett  in 

honor  of  Edith  and  Lloyd  Goodrich 

P.5.83 

Steeplechase  Swings.  ig35 
Etching:  sheet,  10%  x  i47/s; 
plate,  813/,6x  12% 
Purchase  and  gift  of 
Gertrude  Yanderbilt  Whitney, 
by  exchange     55.54 
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Human  Pool  Tables,  1958 

Egg  tempera  on  composition  board, 

2g3A  x  40 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Reginald  Marsh  and 

William  Benton     55-34 

New  Dodgem,  1940 

Watercolor  on  paper, 

40V4  x  263/+  (sight) 

Gift  of  the  artist,  and  gift  of 

Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney, 

by  exchange     55-21 

Study  for  Twenty-Cent  Movie,  n.d. 
Ink  and  pencil,  9V2  x  i23/s  irregular 
Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Goodrich 

73- 1 

Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 

(1876-1952) 

Box  Party,  1936 

Oil  and  tempera  on  canvas,  60  x  46 

Purchase     36.147 

Guy  Pene  du  Bois  (1884-1958) 

Opera,  1907 

Crayon  and  graphite  on  paper, 

i47/s  x  i23/8  (sight) 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 

Whitney     31-532 

Jeanne  Eagels  in  "Rain,"  1922 
Oil  on  canvas,  843/4  x  48 
Purchase     31.181 

Man  and  Girl,  1922 
Ink,  crayon,  and  gouache  on 
cardboard,  i45/8  x  12%  (sight) 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.537 

First  Night,  Theatre  Guild,  1928 
Ink  on  paper,  n3/4  x  10%  (sight) 
Purchase     31 .531 

Mother  and  Daughter,  1928 
Oil  on  canvas,  2i3/4  x  18 
Purchase     31.183 

Father  and  Son,  1929 
Oil  on  canvas,  21  V2  x  18 
Purchase     31.179 


Girl  with  Cigarette,  1929 
Ink  on  paper,  13  x  9I/2  (sight) 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.534 

Caroline  Speare  Rohland 

(1885-1965) 

Coney  Island,  1928 
Lithograph:  sheet,  i73/4  x  14 
irregular;  image,  i6!/8  x  i23/8 
Purchase     32.116 

At  the  Theatre,  1930 
Pastel  on  paper,  16  x  18I/2  (sight) 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.458 

Luncheon,  1930 

Pastel  on  paper,  16x21  (sight) 

Purchase     31 .459 

Georges  Schreiber  (1904-1979) 

Second  Balcony,  1936 
Watercolor  on  paper, 
19%  x  29  (sight) 
Purchase     36.23 

Everett  Shinn  (1876-1955) 

Bal  Tabarin,  1902 

Pastel  on  paper,  i33/4  x  18  (sight) 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hackett 

55-38 

Revue,  1908 
Oil  on  canvas,  18  x  24 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.346 

Mitchell  Siporin  (1910-1976) 

Dancers  by  the  Clock,  1949 
Oil  on  canvas,  40  V2  x  60% 
Purchase      50.22 

John  Sloan  (1871-1951) 

McSorley's  Back  Room,  1916 
Etching:  sheet,  93/4  x  i23/8; 
plate,  5V4  x  7 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31-857 


Hell  Hole,  1917 

Etching  and  aquatint: 

sheet,  10%  x  i25/8;  plate,  7%  x  93/4 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 

Whitney     31 .859 

Bandits  Cave,  1920 
Etching:  sheet,  io3/4  x  8%; 
plate,  6%  x  4% 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.864 

Fourteenth  Street,  The  Wigwam 
(Tammany  Hall),  1928 
Etching:  sheet,  i73/i6X  11%; 
plate,  9"/,6x6,5/,6 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.898 

"Frankie  and  Johnnie"  ("Him"), 

1928 

Etching:  sheet,  g3/4  x  12%  irregular; 

plate,  4%  x  7% 

Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 

Whitney     31.899 

The  Lafayette,  1928 
Etching:  sheet,  10  x  i23/8; 
plate,  5V4  x  615/i6 
Gift  of  Gertrude  Vanderbilt 
Whitney     31.900 

Benton  Spruance  (1904-1967) 

The  People  Play — Spring,  1941 
Lithograph:  sheet,  i815/i6  x  2411/i6; 
image,  13%  x  i7"/i6 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Print  Purchase  Fund  and 
the  Print  Committee     87.40 

The  People  Play — Summer,  1941 
Lithograph:  sheet,  16  x  21%; 
image,  13%  x  i715/i6 
Purchase,  with  funds  from  the 
Print  Purchase  Fund  and 
the  Print  Committee     87.41 

Allen  Tucker  (1866-1939) 

The  Orange  Dress,  1929 
Oil  on  canvas,  72%  x  25 
Purchase     31.369 
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Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
at  Equitable  Center 

787  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10019 

(212)  554-1000 

Hours 

Tuesday-Friday,  1 1 :  00-5 :  00 
Thursday,  11:00-7:30 
Saturday,  12:00-5:00 
Free  admission 

Gallery  Talks 

Tuesday-Friday,  12:30  and  2:30 

Saturday,  1:00 

Tours  by  appointment 

Staff 

Pamela  Gruninger  Perkins 
Head,  Branch  Museums 

Kathleen  Monaghan 
Branch  Director 

Judith  Gluck  Steinberg 
Manager 

Kathryn  Kan  jo 
Gallery  Assistant 
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